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OTMOOR. 


Otmoor is a plain four square miles in extent, lying 
about 194 feet above the sea with very slight differences 
of level. The parish of Charlton, including the hamlets 
of Fencott and Murcott, surrounds its northern border. 
On the south-east and south rise the hills of Studley 
and Beckley, and to the west lie the villages of Odding- 
ton and Noke. It is drained by the River Ray, which 
falls into the Cherwell at Islip. The origin of the 
name is uncertain. It may be from the same root 
which we find in “ otter,” the water animal, and in the 
name Otford. The village of Oddington is described 
as Ottendun in old documents, and the convent there 
was at Ottelei. There are Otleys in Suffolk and York- 
shire, and an Oteley near Ellesmere, in Shropshire. 
At the time of the Roman Invasion the Dobuni 
occupied the district between the Chilterns and the 
Cotswolds. Of the subsequent period the old Roman 
Road is an indubitable relic. A mile and a half of its 
course of 16 miles, from Dorchester on the Thames to 
Alchester, near Bicester, crosses Otmoor. The latter 
part of this stretch retains its ancient dimensions, and 
stones may still be seen on its surface. At the Beckley 

- end the stones were regularly quarried within the 
memory of a man still living,* and no doubt for 
centuries its stones were used to coat the roads of the 
neighbourhood. _ It is still possible to drive a cart along 
it in summer, A good deal of it may have subsided, 

* When they wanted stone they used to get it from the field next 
‘*Hundred Acres” on the Beckley side out of the Roman Road. The 
stones were about a foot underground, It was as good as a carriage road, 


8 feet broad or so, the stones rather bigger than ducks’ eggs, and the coat- 
ing 9—12 inches thick.—H. K. 
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that so near Oxford so large a tract of country should 
remain waste in summer and under water in winter 
“in a kingdom that regularly imports to the amount 
ofa million sterling in corn, and is almost periodically 
visited with apprehensions of want.” He learned that 
no sheep had been turned on the common in 1807 
through fear of the rot. The land ought to let if 
drained, Young thought, at 30s., and some asserted 
even 40s. an acre. Young quotes a Mr. Davis as 
describing the extent of Otmoor as 4,000 acres, which 
it never can have been, and as confirming the account 
of the ‘“‘moor evil,” which affected the sheep. The 
same person informed him that there was no stint of 
common, and that there were large flocks of geese 
there. Otmoor was then at the beginning of the 19th 
century a grassy plain with no regular road except the 
Roman Way, no trees, no hedges, no landmark above 
ground save one, ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone.” This lies now in 
two pieces in the lane leading from the Roman Road 
to Oddington. It was probably placed there as a 
mounting-block for those who were riding on Otmoor. 
It is not in the least like a Roman milestone, as has 
been asserted. It is not “Jacob’s Stone,’ as Mr. 
Dunkin calls it, but ‘‘ Joseph’s Stone.” There was no 
road at all from Fencott to Murcott, and the mean- 
dering Ray was insufficient to drain the moor. Con- 
sequently there were ‘‘ flits,” or marshy hollows, and 
“pills,” or accumulations of quaking bog. There is at 
the Beckley end of the Roman Road, before it leaves 
the ‘100 acres,” a boggy piece of land still known 
as ‘‘ Fowls’ Pill.” Any little pond is called a “lake,” 
and Fencott, Murcott, Marlake, as well as a piece of 
land at Fencott known as “ Splosh,” tell cf the former 
condition of the district. Dunkin speaks of ‘a dreary 
waste” and “coarse aquatic sward.” It is not won- 
derful that the region was not only unproductive, but 
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earlier in the summer. At first there was no action 
taken on the part of the authorities, and the rioters 
declared their intention of carrying on their work on 
September 6th by daylight. It was a bright morning, 
and some hundreds assembled. A party, of whom one 
at least (W.B.) still lives, were cutting a regular way 
through the hedges on the Murcott side of the moor, 
but from Oddington, “as fast as the sloppy nature of the 
ground would let them get on” were coming a better 
armed force, the yeomanry with the High Sheriff and 
a magistrate: while another party under Mr. Coker 
had gone round to Murcott. | When the first party 
came upon the rioters they tried to induce them to 
desist, but without effect. Then the Riot Act was 
read, and the arrest of the trespassers was ordered. 
Some ran through the brook close by, and others 
escaped in different directions. Thirty or forty how- 
ever were taken, and got together on the Red Bridge, 
or “Waterloo Bridge” as it is called, near Murcott, 
the bridge having at that time walls. The prisoners 
were then marched off to Islip. There was a furious 
downpour of rain as they crossed the “‘Great Burge” at 
Oddington. One lad (J.H.) still living, who was soaked, 
was allowed to return from Islip. For the rest wag- 
gons were procured, and the yeomanry took their 
prisoners on to Oxford in them, It was the day of 
St. Giles’ Fair, and the Otmoor men were easily re- 
cognised. Cries were raised of ‘‘Otmoor for ever,” 
brickbats were lying handy, the yeomanry were per- 
haps not sorry to be rid of their prisoners, and the 
waggons were soon emptied. The same day the men 
returned home, but a search was made for them after- 
wards. Several of them had ‘‘to go to hide and seek,” 
and stories are told uf their being hidden in lofts, in 
carts, and in the corn-fields, but there were informers 
or ‘‘white-eyed ones” who gave information, and about 
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frequent, as is the Water Speedwell (Veronica 
Anagallis-aquatica). Both the Water Lilies occur 
and the Water Starwort is represented by two species 
(Callitriche stagnalis and C obtusangula), the beau- 
tiful Water Violet (Hottonia palustris) occurs, and in 
stagnant water may occasionally be found the Bladder- 
wort (Utricularia vulgaris), the Frog-bit (Hydro- 
charis Morsus-ranae), the Bladder Sedge (Carex 
vesicaria) and Oenanthe Phellandrium. On the 
marshy fields may be found the Marsh Veronica 
(Veronica scutellata) as a glabrous pale flowered 
plant and more locally Polygonum minus and Samolus 
Valerand:, the latter on the borders of ponds or 
dykes where there is often a profuse growth of Poly- 
gonum maculatum and the Water Chickweed (Ceras- 
tium aquaticum); here, too, may occasionally be seen 
Rumex maritimus. In very marshy places the Glau- 
cous Stitchwort (Stellaria palustris) grows, and in 
stiffer soil Juncus conpressus, On the margins of 
ponds and on places which are occasionally inundated 
we may see Chenopodium rubrum in that small state 
which has been named as a variety pseudo-botryoides. 
But we shall search in vain for the usual plants of 
peaty bogs, as here the basic rather than the acidulous 
character of the marsh, does not favour the occurrence 
of the Sundews, the Heath (Hrica Tetraha) or the 
sedges (Carex pulicaris, C. dioica, and C. rostrata) 
which are such frequent constituents of peat vege- 
tation. In fact we shall find that the prevailing pond 
weed here is Potamogeton natans, whereas in ee 
districts P. polygonifolius is the one that occurs. 
Here, too, the Bur Marigold is Bidens tripartita, 
whereas B. cernua is more frequent on the Bagshot 
Sands, and instead of the Carices mentioned above, 
the common one on Otmoor is the Fox Sedge (Carex 
vulpina), and the grass Molinia which covers such 
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large areas of the peat mosses is here replaced by 
Glyceria fluitans, d. plicata, G. aquatica, Alope- 
curus geniculatus and forms of Agrostis alba, 

The rarity of the Great Spearwort and the absence 
of Oenanthe crocata, Echinodorus ranunculoides, and 
the Bog Violet ( Violu palustris) have also their signifi- 
eance. On the whole the flora cannot be considered a 
rich one, as even the great reed (Phragmites) is less 
frequent than in the reed beds of the Thames and the 
Kennet, and the district is now doubtless in that tran- 
sitional condition when the aboriginal vegetation is 
heing gradually replaced by those plants which tollow 
in the wake of cultivation, and which are less inte- 
resting because they are ubiquitous over the cultivated 
areas of England. I should, however, suggest to 
any resident in the Otmoor district, who may be in- 
terested in Botany, that an enumeration of the whole 
of the plants of his neighbourhood, would be of 
considerable value, and it is not unlikely that a careful 
examination of the less explored areas might be re 
warded by the discovery of some unrecorded forms. 
To assist in identifying the species I should always 
feel delighted to offer my services. | 
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